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On Sugar Loaf Mountain 

Negroes are not admitted to Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain on weekends because, in the words of its 
executive secretary, “that would defeat the edu- 
cational aims of fostering public appreciation of 
outdoor beauty.” To come across a statement like 
that is rather like coming home to find a small 
dinosaur on one’s doorstep. 

It is not particularly dangerous, but it is an un- 
pleasant sight. It is certainly not new; to the con- 
trary, one is astonished that such an ancient thing 
should suddenly reappear among us. The man 
who made that statement, Mr. Donald A. McCor- 
mack, evidently fears that desegregation would 
mean great numbers of Negro visitors who would 
keep out “the public.” He has only to visit the 
other parks in Montgomery County to realize the 
eccentricity of his vision. 

Sugar Loaf Mountain was the property of a 
noble and generous man, Gordon Strong, who left 
it to a nonprofit corporation for the enjoyment 
of the public. When Mr. Strong died at the age of 
84 in early 1954, the word “public” generally 
meant, in Maryland, the white public. It was one 
thing for an elderly philanthropist to follow the 
local custom. It is quite another for a Washington 
banker, as his trustee, to turn Mr. Strong’s gen- 
erosity into a symbol of last-ditch discrimination. 
The “public” now means the whole public and, as 
the County Human Relations Commission can per- 
haps help Mr. McCormack to perceive, that means 
everybody. 



